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An importaot task for many married couples is the bearing and raising of children. 
Generally, parents desire to see their children grow up to lead productive and satisfying Uves 
(Brown, 1^). Hagcstad, Smycr, and Sticnnan (1984) assert that parents formulate distinct 
developmental expectations for their children Parents try to prepare their children to carry out 
the tasks required of responsible adults. Hie assurance of having successfully raised their 
children liberates parents to concentrate on their own life goals and tasks. 

When stressful events occur in the Uves of their adult children, however, parents may 
encounter moderate to high levels of stress themseKes (Greenberg & B eck er , 1988). For 
instance, upon hraring the news of their children's marital disruption, most parents respond 
with a mixture of emotions which include shock, disbelief, anger, guilt, helplessness, and non- 
acceptance (Ahrons & Bowmim, 1982; Brown, 1982; Matthews & Sprcy, 1984). Initial 
responses of parents tend to be typical of the family's previous interaction style (Brown, 1982), 
with the strength and intensity of immediate reactions diminishing over time (Ahrons & 
Bowman, 1982). 

When adult children divorce, their parents experience what Hagestad (1988) refers to as 
a countertransition, a transition which occurs as a result of change in somrane else's life. 
Countcrtransitions are frequently difficult because they are life changes iniitiatcd by others. An 
important part of parents' countertransition is the loss or alteration of relationships and 
interactions after the divorce, replacement of those relationships if remarriage occurs, and 
possible expansion of relationships if new spouses have children. 

Despite the prevalence of divorce in today's society, few researchers have examined how 
aging parents cope ^^ith the divorces of their adult children. This paper focuses on the coping 
strategics implemented by older parents in their atlsmpt to manage the pain and demanded 
changes which usually accompany the dissolution of family relationships. 



Methods 

Respondents 

Fifty-two parents, ranging in age from 54 to 87 years (average age = 65 years) served as 
informants in this study. Thirty-one of the participants were women and twenty-one were men 
with 69% currently married, 11% widowed, 10% divorced, 6% separated, and 4% remarried. 
Parents had between one to eight children, with an average of 3 children. Sixty-three percent 
of the parents had one child divorced, 31% of parents had two children divorced, and 6% of 
the parents had three divorced children. Although some children were going through the 
proce&s of the divorce at the time of their parent's interview, other children had been divorced 
up to 25 years. Seven of the children were divorced more than once. Forty-two of the 
divorced children were male, while 27 were female. 

Research Design 

Participants were recruited through advertisements m commumty newspapers and 
snowballing techniques. Upon expressing interest in participating in the project, the volunteers 
were sent background information questionnaires which were collected at the time of the 
interview. These questionnaires elicited demographic and Camilial information which was later 
used to construct family genograms and de^^lop profiles of informants. 

Initially, we conducted four focus groups (mothen*, fathers, couples, divorced parents) 
consisting of six to eight parents, and lasting about 2 hours. (Refer to Krueger, 1988 for details 
of this methodology.) Participants of these groups provided us with information regarding 
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important areas of inquiry. Subsequently, we conducted personal interviews, averaging 54 
minutes in lengthy with the remaining 27 individuals. SubjecU were asked to respond to a series 
of open-ended questions, the Srst of which asked that they briefly describe the experience they 
encountered with the divorced child(xen). The questions were intended to encourage parents 
to reflect upon tkeir experience of their child's marital dissoIutk>n. Questions focused on a) 
parent's initial reaction to the news of marital hardship, b) parent's assessment of what 
happened to their chiki's relationship, c) ways in which parents were called upon to be helpful 
to their children during this proc^ d) effects of children's problems on their parents* marital 
relationships, e) impact of children's divorces on intergenerational and other familial 
relationships, f) modes of adaptation or coping strategies utilized, and g) how parents wish they 
might have responded differeutly. All parents were also asked to addiress any question we 
might have omitted which they believed to be important. 

We analyzed the data qualitatively (Krueger, 19S8). In addition to reading the 
uanscripts in search of adjustment indicators and coping strategies, we also enlisted computer- 
based assistance through word searching capabilities provided by Zylndex. This paper focuses 
on those resources and strategies that appear to be helpful to older parents in their attempt to 
adapt to their children's life change. 

Results 

The termination of an adult child's marriage was a stressful event for the aging parents 
in this study, whether the divorce was perceived as desireable or not Consequently, the 
adjustment required of parents appeared to be sut^tantial and persistent. Given the chronic 
nature of this experience, few parents said they experienced a sense of complete closure. In 
fact, many parents considered the divorce of their child to be one of the most di£Bcuh life 
stressors they had ever encountered. For many parents residual hostility, sadness and the like 
remain, despite their movement toward reconciliation with this child. A 56-ycar-old father of 
two children, both divorced, put it this way, "I can't say [my wife and I] are totally adjusted. 
It's a traumatic situation. I'm not sure how to adjust to it You reconcile yourself to it that 
this is what they want they've made a proper decisioa.. I don't think you really can adjust" A 
widowed, 63-year-old mother with two of three daughters divorced said, T mean six years it's 
taken me and I stilL.. I don't think I'U ever get over it." The constant need for adaptation was 
illustrated in a 62-year-old mother's comment, " Well, I think I'm still adjusting. I don't know if 
this situation will ever really be over in my lifetime..." Even when parents sense that they have 
adjusted, hardship of some sort fircquently Ungcrs. A 71-year-okI mother of a divorced son said, 
"Well, I'm certain that we've adjusted It's just that the heartache will ahvays be there." 

Parents in this study implemented a number of coping strategies in response to their 
children's change in marital status. Many parents indicated the need to undentand what was 
happening and why it was happening. Although a few remained genuinely uncertain, almost all 
of those interviewed were able to speculate about what went wrong in their chikiren's 
relationships. Some even predicted marital difBcultics. Whether the termination was perceived 
to be the result of infidelity, being too young at the time of marriage, being too different in 
personality or religious orienUtion or a host of other reasons, parenu seemed to indicate a 
need to understand what transpired. 

Parents who did not hold themselves personally responsible for what happened to their 
children's marital union seemed to fair biJtter than those who were not able to do so. Parents 
who had the sense that they raised their children the best way that they knew how seemed to 
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be providing themselves with a functional cognitive frame in which to adapt to the situation. A 
54-year-old mother with three divorced children expressed what appeared to be a common 
experience among many parents. Although there were occasions when she questioned her 
contribution to her child's marital failure, she concluded that she was ultimately not responsible 
for choices her children made. She said, 'I think what we did, we did well We did right I 
can't say that Yt i ashamed to tell people [of child's divorce]... I am not ashamed of that at 
alL.. I don't blame myself, but I did question it once in a while." Comments like 'Swe've given 
[parenting] our best shot," and "I did the best that X coukJ" were common. Parents who were 
able to say things like "flTic children] had a good model to follow" (66-year-old father) and "I 
didn't think [the divorce] was any failing on our part" (64-year-old mother) evidenced healthy 
self-concepts that seemed to withstand the test of self-doubt during tiying times. 

Related to this, most parents were able to cope by realizing that their children are 
adults capable of making their own decisions and living with the consequences. When speaking 
about what significantly helped in adjusting to his two sons' divorces, a 73-year-old father 
summed it up this way, "I think just tolerating, a high rate of tolerance, perhaps. And the 
philosophy that they should make their own lives and that we should butt out as much as 
possible and let them." One mother concluded, "I seemed to realize something that I didn't 
know till then, that they had to live their own lives. And that there wasn't anything that we 
could do." 

Coping was also facilitated when parents were able to realistically appraise the situation 
and accept their inability to reconstruct the marital unit One 70-year-old father, himself 
divorced said, " There's just such a powerlcssness... You can't do anything about it.. As far as 
adjusting goes, I guess about all I can do is try to accept the situation as it is and that way 
make it easier on myself. It's a learning experience. I, too, am growing through this. It goes 
to show you that you're never too old [to learn]." For most parents, divorce was not what they 
desired for their children. Even though they might have wished it were different they learned 
to roil with the punches. 

Rcligous beliefis and activities provided strength to persevere for several parents. One 
62-year-old mother with one divorced son described the comfort offered through religion in the 
following: "...I think my faith in God is realty the most helpful thing [for adjustment] because I 
know He's real, and I know He's close, and I know He's working in the situation. And I get 
impatient waiting, but other than that I'm just trusting Him." A few parents ipccifically 
mentioned that their devotional liv» and Bible study gave them "peace of rJnd" in this time of 
trouble. Many more mentioned the importance of prayer in giving them strength and in 
reducing their worries. A 64-year-old mother of two divorced sons captured the idea when she 
said: "I do a lot of praying. That ahvays helps me through anything. And the fact that I felt 
that Odd was watching over them and taking care of them. There were times when I just, if I 
hadn't known that I (^n't know if I could have handled that." 

A few miscellanM}us activities aided several parents. Reading was important for a few. 
One woman said, 1 read everything I could find about [divorce]." Emptoymcnt was beneficial 
to some, especialty mothers. Exercise was highlighted as helpful by one individual 

One of the crucial elements In parental adjustment was the degree to wfaicb the adult 
children had successfuUy negotiated this life event for themselves. Parents were best able to 
deal with the change in famity structure when they perceived their chikiren to be managing 
successfully. Concern for divorced children's well-being was reduced when parents beUcved 
that their children were escaping a bad situation, getting "their act together," maturing, and 
taking care of themselves. When parents knew that their children were happy, anxiety 



dissipated, allowing parents to resume their own activities and normal routines. 

Various types of social support were also helpful is alleviating the negative effects of 
the divorce for aging parents. Friends or other peers, particularly those whose own children 
encountered marital termination, were cited most frequently as being instrumental for 
adjustment One 62-year-old father who is now estranged from his only child, a divorced 
daughter, hesitantly admitted the value of talking to frknds when he said, ".„rve expressed my 
feelings to some friends, old friends. I can't say that that has helped. I suppose cvciy time you 
talk about it, it helps whether you reaiize it or not It kind of relieves the situation a little bit." 
Unlike those parents who preferred to keep their child's situation private for as long as 
possible, especially when they "Viewed it as a failure somehow," most older parents found solace 
in knowing that they could be open with others. A 68-year-old mother with two divorced sons 
said, "Funny how we seem to draw parallels with other friends and say well, we had three sons, 
two of them divorced, and somebody will say, 'Oh, you too.' It is nothing unusual these days. 
The fact seems to be that more of our friends have children with broken marriages than have 
strong marriages. Maybe we live in the wrong circle. It certainly is nothing unusual" Being 
reassured that "it happens to aU families" seems to help normalize the situation. Several 
parents expressed appreciation for the caring context which friends can provide. 

Spouses also seem to be an important source of support Having a history together, 
spouses frequently found their partners to be responsive to discussions about their children's 
situation. A 55-year-okl mother expressed gratitude for the support provided by her husband in 
the following: "..jny husband and i have certainly been a support for each other. And I think 
that we both are very agreeable as to how we handled it And we talk to each other about 
it...should we do this or should we do that? ,J think that if I would have a question about 
whether we should do something, I would talk to him and, he never gives me advice though. 
He ahvays let's me do what I feel that I should do. But sometimes just pounding it out helps. 
...if it weren't for him being there, I think it probably would have been more difiGcult, a lot 
more difficult." A 55-year-old man with three of six children divorced spoke of his relationship 
with his wife in this way: "We've bad to rally around each other. If I didn't have her to hug 
and she didn't have me to hug, I don't think either one of us could take it all I feel sincere, I 
really appreciate her now... You need somebody." 

In general, good and flexible relationships within the family were important. Being able 
to negotiate the appropriate amount of closen^ and distance between family members 
throughout the divorce process assisted many parcnu in their own adjustment. One 64-year- 
old mother of four children, two of whom were divorced said, "As a family we were ...[very 
ckjtc]... and to see his brothers and sisters being supportive... was vciy sweet to me. To sec 
them, you know, really reach out and k>ve each other" she chuckled, "after all these years of 
the sibling rivalry." Continued, meaningful interactwos with grandchildren greatly enhanced the 
well-being of grandparents as well. One grandmother reflected upon the significance of this in 
the following: "Seeing the [grandjchildren was really a help... They arc very healing to any 
situation." 

Speaking to a counselor or participating in a support group also proved helpful for a 
few paients. Ministers, therapists, support groups at church, Alcholics Anonymous, and 
Emotions Anonymous were all mentioned as beneficial for airing concerns and testing new 
modes of thinking or acting. 

Two contextual variables emerged as important for adjustment First, increased 
geographical distance from child seemed to reduce hardships associated with a child's marital 
dissolution. Parents living at a distance did not have the daily interruptions frequently 
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encountered by parents whose children resided close to them. As one parent put it, "Being half 
across the country gave us great detachment. If she had lived right here in our commuoity and 
we had daily contact with them, it would have been a lot rougher." Second, the passage of 
time was cited as being responsible for impro^ conditions. Most admitted that while coping 
with the divorce of a child was tough, many expressed relief that "time heals all wounds" and 
optimism that "better times are ahead." 

Discussion 

An adult child's marital dissolution necessitates change and adapution in the lives of 
aging parents. This paper descnbed a number of social and psychological resources and coping 
responses utilized by older parents in their attempt to minimize the discomforts engendered by 
an o£E5pring's divorce. First, psychological resources were deemed useful in ameliorating the 
situation. Many parents were able to relinquish a sense of personal responsibility for their 
child's divorce and maintain a sense of self-esteem, knowing that they did the best job that they 
knew bow as a parent. Eexibility was also a personality trait that seemed to enhance one's 
ability to cope (Fiske & Chinboga, 1990). 

Second, social resources or interpersonal networks also proved essential for several 
parents. Social support as provided by spouses, friends, colleagues and relatives appear^ most 
salient. Information leading parents to believe that they are valued, cared for, and members of 
a network of mutual obligations (Cobb, 1976) was important. 

Third, parents incorporated a number of coping responses. Many engaged in cognitions 
which aided them in understanding and making sense of the situation. These cognitive 
appraisals were significant in understanding stress levels (Boss, 19SS). For instance, when 
children were perceived to be doing well with their new marital statuses, parents frequently 
described themselves as being better adjusted. Activities such as reading, working, exercising 
and the like were also part of the individual coping repertoires of many parents. 

This research seems to emphasize the importance of assessing the entire family situation 
when trying to understand an aged parent's response and level of adjustment to the divorce of 
offspring. Consequently, the ABCX (Hill, 1949; 1958) and Double ABCX models (McCubbin 
& Patterson, 1982) of family stress seem useful in attempts to grasp the larger picture. Future 
analyses might assess individual components of these models. Swh assessments might be 
particularly useful on an individual family level when intervention strategies are being 
developed. 

This study points out the importance of informal social support networks as opposed to 
more formal professional support Very few of the subjects in this study availed themscKes of 
professional help. Consequently, any intervention practitioners might consider ihouki be aimed 
at strengthening the existing social networks okler adults have. Finally, these data also suggest 
that we encourage interventions aimed at assisting adult children to cope with their life 
circumstances. By doing so we make the countertransition experienced by parents a more 
manageable one. 
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